rally and advance again.  There must be energetic pur-   231
suit- and a push from all directions, to destroy the rest
of the Bolshevist forces.  On the eighteenth he started
to Warsaw by motor.
To his surprise he heard no cannon. People stopped
his car enthusiastically to tell him that the enemy were
fleeing on all sides in disorder and panic. They thought
his journey was not safe, as the surrounding country
was infested with marauding Soviet cavalry and dis-
persed soldiers. At one place he found some Poles drawn
up for battle in the drollest manner, with, batteries at
either side of the road, some turned to the north, some
to the south. The division commander explained that
this was necessary, as the enemy were retreating in such
haste they were everywhere.
Eager to organize a pursuit and order a general at-
tack, Pilsudski was surprised and disappointed to find
Warsaw still worried and anxious instead of rejoicing
at the happy turn of events. To be sure, the town was
not so hard pressed by the enemy, but there was much
disquietude because of the Soviet advance toward Dant-
zig and attacks on the towns on the lower Vistula. He
had a hard struggle to persuade them that Poland was
already the victor. Was it possible the tide had turned
so quickly, that the enemy sweeping all before them for
two months had collapsed suddenly like a child's bal-
loon? The news was too good to be true.
But he insisted that if they took full advantage of
the situation, the Soviets could not escape disaster. He
blamed himself afterwards for losing that day. At
Warsaw they wanted to pursue half-way, not intensively.
He should have taken it all into his own hands, using
every man available. His colleagues wanted to keep the
largest possible number of troops at the capital, to
shield it from a shadowy fear. They thought the success
could not last.